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207. Wuen the lands are sold, notes are usually, if not al- 
ways, taken. The usage and practice under the act have al- 
ways been, to add the interest accruing on the notes to the 
principal. When the notes are paid, the moneys received are 
iivested, and then become a part of the funded capital. It is 
the income of the funded capital only which is distributed 
unong the towns. 

208. The Massachusetts School Fund, therefore, consists of 
two parts. 1.“ Notes for lands,” the interest of which is 
alded to the principal of the fund, until the notes are paid. 
2.% The funded capital,’ —that is, stocks, notes of banks, 
cash deposited and bearing interest, &c.,—the interest of 
which is annually distributed. The whole amount of the fund, 
on the Ist of Dec. 1846, was $821,572 31. <A part of the fund 
hears an interest of six per cent.; no part of it bears a less 
interest than five per cent. 

209. The income of the funded capital, to the first day of 
June, in each year, (excepting the sum of two hundred and 
forty dollars, appropriated to the Indians, as hereafter mentioned, ) 
is apportioned by the Secretary and Treasurer of the Common- 
wealth, and is payable by the treasurer, on the tenth day of 
July, to the treasurers of the several cities and towns for the 
use of the Common Schools therein, according to the number 
of persons in said cities and towns between the ages of 4 and 
{5 years, provided certain conditions have been complied with 
by said cities and towns. St. 1846, ch. 223, § 5. 1840, ch. 7, 
§ 1. 1839, ch. 56, $3. Rev. St. ch. 23, $ 67. 

210. The conditions whose performance entitles a city or 
town to a distributive share of the income of the fund are the 
following i om 

Ist. It must have raised by taxation, upon the polls and es- 
tates therein, for the payment of the wages and board of teach- 
ers, and for fuel for the schools, a sum equal at least to one 
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dollar and twenty-five cents for each person, between the ages 
of 4and 16 years, belonging to said city or town on the first 
day of May. St. 1846, ch. 223, § 5 

211. 2d. It must have ascertained, through the agency of 
the school committee, as soon as practicable | after the first day 
of May, and by their actual examination, or in such other w ay 
as they may direct, the number of persons belonging to said 
city or town, on said first day of May, between the ages of 4 
and 16 years, and the said number must be certified by the 

oath of the committee. The committee must also certify 
under oath the amount of money which the town has raised 
by taxation, for the payment of the wages and board of the 
teachers, and for fuel for the schools. Tb. § 2. The certifi- 
cates of the committee must be signed and sworn to by a ma- 
jority of the committee. 

212. 3d. It must, by its school committee, have answered all 
the inquiries and filled all the blanks, contained in the Blank 
Form of Inquiries prepared by the Board of Education, and 
transmitted by the Secretary of State. Ib. $ 3. 

213. 4th. 'The school committee of said town or city must 
have made a detailed report of the condition of the several 
Public Schools, within their jurisdiction, which report must 
contain such statements and suggestions in relation to said 
schools as the committees may deem necessary or proper in 
order to promote the interests thereof. This report must be 
read in open town meeting, at one of the annual meetings of 
the town, or, at the discretion of the committee, be printed for 
the use of the inhabitants of the town. The original report 
must be deposited in the office of the town clerk, and a certi- 
fied copy of it be transmitted by the committee to the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, on or before the last day of April. 
Ib. § 4. 

Inpians. Within the limits of Massachusetts, there are five 
small tribes or communities of Indians. They amount, in the 
whole, to but a few hundreds. 

214. That there may not be a child in the State destitute 
of the means of education, the Commonwealth annually appro- 
priates the following sums for the support of Common Schools, 
among these Indians, namely : 

For the Marshpee Indians, one hundred dollars. Rev. Si. 
ch. 23, $ 68. 

For the Gay Head Indians, sixty dollars. St. 1838, ch. 154. 

For the Christiantown and Chappequiddick Indians, sixty 
dollars. Ib. 

For the Herring Pond Indians, twenty dollars. Ib. 

These sums are to be paid over on the first of January, an- 
nually. Rev. St. ch. 23, § 68. St. 1838, ch. 154. 

An annual account of the appropriation of these moneys !s 
to be rendered to the governor and council. 
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215. In addition to the above, the sum of twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars was reserved from the Surplus Revenue, and has 
been loaned by the treasurer of the Commonwealth, the income 
of which is distributed as follows, namely : 

For the Marshpee Indians, the income of one thousand dol- 
lars. St. 1837, ch. 85, § 7. 

For the Christiantown and Chappequiddick Indians, the in- 
come of six hundred dollars. Ib. 

lor the Gay Head Indians, the income of six hundred dol- 
lars. Ib. 

For the Herring Pond Indians, the income of three hundred 
dollars. Ib. All of said sums are to be paid over in the 
mouth of March, annually, and to be appropriated to the pur- 
poses of Common School education, among said Indians. Ib. 

American Institute oF Instruction. 216. This society 
was formed in the year 1830. It held its first meeting in the 
hall of the House of Representatives in Boston, on the 19th 
day of August of the same year. At this meeting, eleven 
States were represented. A constitution was adopted, which 
declares that the object of the society shall be “ the diffusion 
of useful knowledge in regard to education.” Discussions were 
held and twelve lectures delivered. In 1831, the society was 
incorporated under the name of “ The American Institute of 
Instruction.” St. 1831, ch. 67.. It has since held annual meet- 
ings, and has published sixteen volumes of Lectures delivered 
before it. 

217. To enable the society to publish its Lectures, and oth- 
erwise to promote the object of its formation, the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, since the year 1835, has granted it an an- 
nuity of three hundred dollars. Res. 1835, March 14. 1840, 
March 23. 1845, ch. 112. 

218. The Institute may justly be considered as the source 
of all the improvements in education, which have since been 
made in New England and the other Northern States ; and its 
influence is slowly diffusing itself through the uncongenial 
regions of the south. 

THe Dear anp Dums. 219. The State of Massachusetts 
makes an annual graut of six thousand dollars to defray the ex- 
penses of instruction, board, washing, lodging, and stationery 
of all the indigent deaf and dumb persons, belonging to it, 
who are between the ages of 8 and 25 years. ‘These bene- 
ficiaries of the State are educated at the American Asylum 
in Hartford, Connecticut. Res. Feb. 18, 1825. March 24, 1843. 

220. To encourage and assist those parents, who have sufli- 
cient pecuniary ability to pay for the education of their chil- 
dren, at Hartford, the State will, in the first instance, become 
responsible to the Asylum for all expenses of instruction, board, 
&e., and will accept the obligation of the parents to make re- 


imbursement. Ib. 
221. The beneficiaries of the State are entitled, under the 
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above provisions, to remain at the institution at Hartford, for 
the period of six years. Resolves, Feb. 18, 1825. March 24, 1843. 

Tue Buinp. 222. Since the establishment of the Perkins 
Institution for the Blind, all the blind children in the State. 
whose parents are unable to educate them, have been educated 
gratuitously at the above-named institution. The State makes 
to the Institution an annual, unconditional grant of six thou- 
sand dollars. It also grants to the Blind Institution, whateyer 
unexpended balance there may be of the grant made in behalf 
of the Deaf and Dumb. From both sources, the Institution 
has received, on an average, about nine thousand dollars, annu- 
ally ; or more than a hundred thousand dollars in the whole. 
It has doubtless saved the community much more than this 
sum, by turning those who would otherwise have been depend- 
ents upon their friends or upon society into intelligent and 
useful citizens. 

Manvat Lavor Scuoot. 223. At the last session of the 
Legislature, the governor and council were authorized to ap- 
point a Board of three commissioners, with power to select and 
obtain a lot of land containing not less than fifty acres, which 
should be an eligible site for a Manual Labor School, for the 
employment, instruction, and reformation of juvenile offenders. 
The said commissioners were directed to procure plans and 
estimates for the buildings necessary for such an institution, to 
prepare and mature a system for the government thereof, to 
ascertain what laws would be necessary and proper to put the 
same into successful operation, and to make report to the gov- 
eror in season to be communicated to the Legislature at the 
commencement of their next session. Resolves, April 16, 1846. 

224. The sum of ten thousand dollars was granted to defray 
the expense incurred by the purchase of said land, and in the 
execution of the other objects of the commission. Ib. * 


PROVISION FOR ANSWERING THE REQUESTS OF OTHER STATES AND 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


225. The constitution of Massachusetts, after having de- 
clared the obvious truths, that the encouragement of arts and 
sciences and all good literature tends to the honor of GOD, the 
advantage of the Christian religion, and the benefit of the 
State, proceeds to recognize and to act upon the principles of 
a wise and broad philanthropy, by superadding, that it tends 
also to the benefit of “the other United States of America.” 
Ch. 5, Sec. 1, Art. 1. 

226. In pursuance of this noble and beneficent sentiment, 
the Legislature, by a standing provision, has ins/ructed the Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth, under the direction of the gov- 
ernor, to obtain and forward, at the public expense, books and 


* A farm, situated in Westborough, has been purchased, and Commissioners 
are now engaged in erecting buildings for the Institution. 
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other documents containing information respecting the literary, 
charitable, and other institutions of this Commonwealth, as ap- 
ylications for the same are received, from time to time, from 
the authorities of other States or of foreign countries. Res. 
March 20, 1845, ch. 101. 


I have now completed, as well as I have been able, the pro- 
posed account of our laws and decisions on the subject of Pub- 
ie Instruction. The recital of this provision for sending abroad, 
io other states and foreign countries, gratuitous information re- 
specting our education and our charities, brings the work TF had 
undertaken to an appropriate close. It is the topmost spire of 
light shooting its beams high up and afar off, from the Pharos 
of our educational and charitable institutions, for the enlighten- 
ng of mankind ;—at once illuminating the earth and pointing 
io heaven. 


Massachusetts is parental in her government. More and 
more, as year after year rolls by, she seeks to substitute preven- 
tion for remedy, and rewards for penalties. She strives to 
make industry the antidote to poverty, and to counterwork the 
progress of vice and crime by the diffusion of knowledge and 
the culture of virtuous principles. She seeks not only to miti- 
gate those great physical and mental calamities of which man- 
kind are the sad inheritors, but also to avert those infinitely 
greater moral calamities which form the disastrous heritage of 
depraved passions. Hence it has long been her policy to eudow 
or to aid asylums for the cure of disease. She succors and 
maintains all the poor within her borders, whatever may have 
been the land of their nativity. She founds and supports hos- 
pitals for restoring reason to the insane; and even for those 
violators of the law whom she is obliged to sequestrate from 
society, she provides daily instruction and the ministrations of 
the gospel, at the public charge. To those who, in the order 
of nature and providence, have been bereft of the noble facul- 
ties of hearing and of speech, she teaches a new language, and 
opens their imprisoned minds and hearts to conversation with 
men and to communion with God ; and it hardly transcends the 
literal truth to say, that she gives sight to the blind. For the 
remnants of those aboriginal tribes who, for so many ages, 
roamed over this land, without cultivating its soil or elevating 
themselves in the scale of being, her annual bounty provides 
good schools ; and when the equal natural and constitutional 
rights of the outcast children of Africa were thought to be in- 
vaded, she armed her courts of judicature with power to pun- 
ish the aggressors. 'The public highway is not more open and 
free for every man in the community, than is the public school- 
house for every child ; and each parent feels that a free edu- 
cation is as secure a part of the birthright of his offspring, 2s 
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Heaven’s bounties of light and air. The State not only com- 
mands that the means of education shall be provided for all, 
but she denounces penalties against all individuals, and all 
towns and citics, however populous or powertul they may be, 
that shall presume to stand between her bounty and its recipi- 
ents. In her righteous code, the interception of knowledge js 
a crime; and if parents are unable to supply their children 
with books, she becomes a parent and supplies them. 

The policy of the State promotes not only secular but reli- 
gious instruction; yet in such a way, as leaves to every indi- 
vidual the right of private judgment and the sacred freedom of 
conscience. 

Public sentiment exceeds and excels the law. Annually, 
vast sums are given for eleemosynary and charitable purposes : 
— to promote the cause of temperance, to send the gospel to the 
heathen, and to diffuse the doctrines of peace, which are the 
doctrines of the Prince of Peace. 

For public, free education alone, including the direct outlay 
of money, and the interest on capital invested, Massachusetts 
expends, annually, more than a million of dollars. 'T'o support 
religious institutions for the worship of God and the salvation 
of men, she annually expends more than another million; and 
what she gives away, in the various forms of charity, far ex- 
ceeds a third sum of equal magnitude. She explores the world 
for new objects of beneficence ; and so deep and common is the 
feeling which expects and prompts all this, that she is grad- 
ually changing and ennobling the definition of a cardinal word 
in the language of morals, —doing what no king or court 
with all their authority, nor royal academy with all its sages 
and literary men, can do,—she is changing the meaning of 
Charity into Duty. 

for the support of the poor, nine tenths of whose cost origi- 
nate with foreigners or come from one prolific vice, whose last 
convulsive energies she is now struggling to subdue, she annu- 
ally pays more than three hundred thousand dollars; for the 
support and improvement of public highways, she pays a much 
larger sum ; and within the last dozen years, she has invested 
a capital in railroads, within and without the State, of forty 
millions of dollars. 

Whence come her means to give, with each returning year, 
more than a million of dollars to public education ; more than 
another million to religion; and more than a third to ameliorate 
and succor the afflicted and the. ignorant at home, and to bless, 
in distant lands, those who sit in the region and shadow of 
death ? How does she support her poor, maintain her public 
ways, and contribute such vast sums for purposes of juternal 
improvement, besides maintaining her immense commercial 
transactions with every zone in the world ? 

Has she a vast demain? Her whole territory would not 
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mike a court-yard of respectable dimensions to stand in front 

“many of the states and territories belonging to the Union. 

Does she draw revenues from conquered provinces or sub- 
gated realms? She conquers nothing, she subdues nothing, 
put the great elemental forces of nature, which God gives freely, 
whenever and wherever they are asked for in the language of 
-enius and science ; and in regard to which no profusion or prod- 
ality to one can diminish the bounty always ready for others. 

Does she live by the toil of a race of serfs and vassals whom 
she holds in personal and hereditary bondage, — by one com- 
prehensive and sovereign act of violence seizing upon both 
body aud soul at once, and superseding the thousand acts of 
plunder which make up the life of a common robber? Every 
jaan Who treads her sacred soil is free ; all are free alike ; and 
within her borders, for any purpose connected with human 
slavery, iron will not be welded into a fetter. 

Has she rich mines of the precious metals? In all her cof- 
fers, there is not a drachm of silver or of gold which has not 
been obtained by the sweat of her brow or the vigor of her 
brain. 

Has she magazines of mineral wealth imbedded in the earth, 
or are her soil and climate so spontaneously exuberant that she 
reaps luxuriant harvests from uncultivated fields? Alas! the 
orator has barbed his satire, by declaring her only natural pro- 
ductions to be granite and ice! 

Whence, then, I again ask, comes her wealth ?—I do not 
mean the gorgeous wealth which is displayed in the voluptuous 
aid too often enervating residences of the affluent, but that 
solden mean of property, — such as Agar asked for in his per- 
feet prayer, — which carries blessings in its train to thousands 
of householders ; which spreads solid comfort and competence 
through the dwellings of the land; which furnishes the means 
of instruction, of social pleasures and refinement, to the citi- 
zens at large ; which saves from the cruel temptations of pen- 
ury. The families, scattered over her hills and along her val- 
leys, have not merely a shelter from the inclemencies of the 
seasons, but the sanctuary of ahome. Not only food, but books, 
are spread upon their tables. Her commonest houses have the 
means of hospitality; they have appliances for sickness, and 
resources laid up against accident and the infirmities of age. 
Whether in her rural districts or her populous towns, a wan- 
dering, native-born beggar is a prodigy, and the eleven millions 
of dollars deposited in her Savings’ Institutions do not more 
loudly proclaim the frugality and providence of the past, than 
they foretell the competence and enjoyments of the future. 

One copious, exhaustless fountain supplies all this abundance. 
It is education, — the intellectual, moral, and religious education 
of the people. Having no other mines to work, Massachusetts 
has mined into the human intellect, and from its limitless 
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resources, she has won more sustaining and enduring prospe rity 
and happiness, than if she had been founded On a stratification 
of silver and gold, reaching deeper down than geology has yet 
penetrated. F rom her high religious convictions, she yas 
learned that great lesson, — ¢o set a value upon time. Regard- 
ing the Sunuleven as the gift of God, she has felt bound both to 
use and to improve them. Mingling skill and intelligence with 
the daily occupations of life, she has made labor honorable : 
and, as a necessary consequence, idleness is disgraceful. Know|- 
edge has been the ambition of her sons, and she has reverenced 
and venerated the purity and chastity of her matrons and her 
daughters. At the hearth-stone, at the family table, and at the 
family altar, —on all those occasions where the structure of 
the youthful character is builded up, these sentiments of love 
for knowledge and of reverence for maidenly virtue have been 
builded in ; and there they stand, so wrought and mingled with 
the fibres of being, that none but God can tell which is nature 
and which is education; which we owe primarily to the grace 
of Heaven, and which to the codperating wisdom of the insti- 
tutions of men. Verily, verily, not as we ought, have we 
obeyed the laws of Jehovah, or imitated the divine example of 
the Savior; and yet, for such imperfect obedience and distant 
imitation as we have rendered, God has showered down manna 
from the heavens, and opened a rock whence flow living waters 
to gladden every thirsty place. He who studies the present or 
the historic character of Massachusetts, will see, — and he who 
studies it most profoundly will see most clearly, — that what- 
ever of abundance, of intelligence, or of integrity, whatever 
ot character at home or of renown abroad, she may possess, — 
all has been evolved from the enlightened, and at least par- 
tially Christianized mind, not of a few, but of the great masses 
of her people. ‘They are not the result of outward riches or 
art brought around it, or laminated over it, but of an awak- 
ened inward force, working energetically outwards, and fash- 
lioning the most intractable circumstances to the dominion of 
its own desires and resolves ; and this force has been awakened 
and its unspent energies replenished, more than from all things 
else, by her Common Schools. 

When we witness the mighty achievements of art, — the 
locomotive, taking up its burden of a hundred tons, and trans- 
porting it for hundreds of miles, between the rising and the 
setting sun ; the steamboat cleaving its rapid way, triumphaut 
over wind and tide; the power-loom, yielding products ot 
greater richness and abundance, in a single day, than all the in- 
habitants of 'T'yre could have manufactured in years; the 
printing-press, which could have replaced the Alexandrian library 
within a week after it was burnt; the lightning, not only do- 
mesticated in the laboratories of the useful arts, but employed 
as a messenger between distant cities ; and galleries of beaut 
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ful paintings, quickened into life by the sunbeams ; — when 
we see all these marvels of power and of celerity, we are 
prone to conclude that it is to them we are indebted for the 
increase of our wealth and for the progress of our society 
But were there any statistics to show the aggregate value of 
all the thrifty and gainful habits of the people at large ; —the 
greater productiveness of the educated than of the brutified 
laborer; the increased power of the intelligent hand and the 
broader survey of the intelligent eye ;— could we see a leger 
account of the profits which come from forethought, order, and 
system, as they preside over all our farms, in all our workshops, 
and emphatically in all the labors of our households, — we 
should then know how rapidly their gathered units swell into 
millions upon millions. The skill that strikes the nail’s head, 
instead of the finger’s ends; the care that mends a fence and 
saves a cornfield, that drives a horseshoe nail and secures both 
rider and horse, that extinguishes a light and saves a house ; 
the prudence that cuts the coat according to the cloth, that lays 
by something for a rainy day, and that postpones marriage until 
reasonably sure of a livelihood ; the forethought that sees the 
end from the beginning, and reaches it by the direct route of 
in hour instead of the circuitous gropings of a day ; the exact 
remembrance impressed upon childhood to do the errand as it 
was bidden; and, more than all, the economy of virtue over 
vice; of restrained over pampered desires ; — these things are 
not set down in the works on Political Economy ; but they 
have far more to do with the wealth of nations than any laws 
which aim to regulate the balance of trade, or any speculations 
on capital and labor, or any of the great achievements of art. 
That vast variety of ways in which an intelligent people sur- 
pass a stupid one, and an exemplary people an immoral one, 
has infinitely more to do with the well-being of a nation, than 
soil, or climate, or even than government itself, excepting so 
far as government may prove to be the patron of intelligence 
and virtue. 

From her earliest colonial history, the policy of Massachu- 
setts has been to develop the minds of all her people, and to 
imbue them with the principles of duty. To do this work 
inost effectually, she has begun it with the young. If she 
would continue to mount higher and higher towards the suim- 
mit of prosperity, she must continue the means by which her 
mesent elevation has been gained. In doing this, she will not 
only exercise the noblest prerogative of government, but will 
cooperate with the Almighty in one of his sublimest works. — 

The Greek rhetorician Longinus quotes from the Mosaic 
account of the creation what he calls the sublimest passage 
ever uttered: “God said, ‘Let there be light,’ and there was 
light.” Fyrom the centre of black immensity effulgence burst 
forth. Above, beneath, on every side, its radiance streamed 
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out, silent, yet making each spot in the vast concave brighter 
than the line which the lightning pencils upon the midnight 
cloud. Darkness fled, as the swift beams spread onward and 
outward, in an unending circumfusion of splendor. Onward 
and outward, still they move to this day, glorifying, through 
wider and wider regions of space, the infinite Author from 
whose power and beneficence they sprang. But not only in 
the beginning, when God created the heavens and the earth. 
did he say, ‘Tet there be light.” Whenever a human soul js 
born into the world, its Creator stands over it, and again pro- 
nounces the same sublime words, “ Let there be light.” 
Magnificent, indeed, was the material creation, when, sud- 
denly blazing forth, in mid-space, the new-born sun dispelled 
the darkness of the ancient night. But infinitely more mag- 
nificent is it, when the human soul rays forth its subtler and 
swifter beams ;— when the light of the senses irradiates all 
outward things, revealing the beauty of their colors and the 
exquisite symmetry of their proportions and forms ; when the 
light of reason penetrates to their invisible properties and laws, 
and displays all those hidden relations that make up all the 
sciences; when the light of conscience illumines the moral 
world, separating truth from error, and virtue from vice. The 
light of the newly-kindled sun, indeed, was glorious. It struck 
upon all the planets, and waked into existence their myriad 
capacities of life and joy. As it rebounded from them, and 
showed their vast orbs all wheeling, circle beyond circle, in 
their stupendous courses, the sons of God shouted for joy. 
That light sped onward, beyond Sirius, beyond the Pole-star, 
beyond Orion and the Pleiades, and is still speeding onward 
into the abysses of space. But the light of the human soul 
flies swifter than the light of the sun, and outshines its merid- 
ian blaze. It can embrace not only the sun of our system, but 
all suns and galaxies of suns; ay! the soul is capable of know- 
ing and of enjoying Him who created the suns themselves ; 
aud when these starry lustres that now glorify the firmament 
shall wax dim, and fade away like a wasted taper, the light 
of the soul shall still remain; nor time, nor cloud, nor any 
power but its own perversity, shall ever quench its brightness. 
Again I would say, that whenever a human soul is born into 
the world, God stands over it, and pronounces the same sublime 
fiat, ‘‘ Let there be light ;”” and may the time soon come when 
all human governments shall coéperate with the divine govern- 
ment in carrying this benediction and baptism into fulfilment. 


HORACE MANN, 
Secretary of the Board of Education. 


West Newton, Dec. 3, 1846. 
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Puate IL. — Bridgewater State Normal Schoolhouse. 
Lower Story. 
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EXPLANATION. 


F, E— Hall entries, into which the doors D, D | an outside door for the entrance of the Mode! 


D, D — Doors, one for males, the other for females. School scholars. At each end of this entry is 
open, 19 feet by 15. School scholars ; a separate entrance for each 





A, A—Stairways, leading from the entries to SeX. 
the Normal Schoolroom, | G, F — Laboratory and chemical room, or lecture 
M,S, R — Model Schoolroom, 40 feet by 24, with room, connected by folding doors. The two 
single seats and desks. ;} rooms 4) feet by 16. 


H — Hutry way, 6 feet 8 inches wide, fur Model | B, C — Back stairways. 
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EXPLANATION. 





fferent | P, P, P— Teachers’ platform. 

"e, e. e, e— Behind the platform, are recesse®@ 
in the partition, for a library. _ : 
e — Between R, R, are closets for apparatus. - a 


A, A\—Separate stairways, for the di 
sexes, leading from the lower entries or hails, | €, 
tobe Normal Schoolroom. 








N, $, R — Normal Se sot by 40. | & ; 
ed age enas ceimdaien . R, R— Recitation rooms, 22 feet by 12. ; 
4, 4— Double desks. | B, C — Back stairways. Ci, 
° 

at 
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Puare IV.— Westfield State Normal Schoolhouse. 


62 feet by 40, with a Portico of 8 feet at each end 


Front Elevation. 
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PLATE v.— Westfield State Normal Schoolhouse. 


Lower Story. 


OC O 





FXPLANATION. 
A, A— Portico of 40 feet by 8, at each end. M, 8, R— Model Schoolroom; 38 feet by 37; 
», D— Doors, one for males, the other for fe- with single seats and desks. 
a. , P— Teachers’ platform. 
*, = — Entries, and stairways leading to Normal | R, R — Recitation rooms, one 15} feet by 11, the 
Schoolroom, other 17 feet by 11. 
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Puare VI. — Westfield State Normal Schoolhouse. 
Upper Story. 
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8, S— Stairways, leading from entry to Normal | P, P— Platform with recesses in the partition 


EXPLANATION. 


Schoolroom. behind for a library. 
N, 8, R— Normal Schoolroom, 38 feet by 37. c, ¢e — Closets for apparatus. 
e, ¢e — Single seats. | R, R—Recitation rooms, one 22 feet by 11; the 
d, d — Double desks. | other 22 feet by 10}. 


{To be continued. ] 





Te All Communications, Newspapers, and Pertodicals, 
the Editor, to be addressed to West Newton, Mass. 
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[Tur Convoy Scnoat Jovrsxar is published semi-monthly, by Wirttam B 
Fowrs, No. 14 Washington Street, up stairs, (opposite School Street,) Boston. 
Horace Mass, Editor, Price, One Douilara year, payable in advance.) 





